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A Prayer for the Nation 


O God, almighty Father, King of kings and Lord of lords; grant 
that the hearts and minds of all who go out as leaders before us, the 
statesmen, the judges, the men of learning and the men of wealth, 
may be so filled with the love of thy laws, and of that which is 
righteous and life-giving, that they may be worthy stewards of thy 
good and perfect gifts; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


—Knights of the Garter (14th century) 
(reprinted with permission from Student Prayer, Student Christian ~ 
Movement Press, 1950, p. 170) 
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At the Edge of a Rut 


The Divinity School Bulletin is in a rut, and it is time at least 
“to look over the edge of the rut.” This judgment from the Dean 
implies no lack of respect or appreciation for the editorial task. He 
and the present writer would express sincere gratitude to Dean 
Cleland and Dr. Carlton and their associates, who for eight years 
have been turning out a paper full of informative news, provocative 
wisdom, and delightful whimsy. Successive committees have been— 
and are—inhibited by poverty and ignorance, by University restric- 
tions and faculty inertia—but never by indifference. 

Now a fresh Editorial Board has been instructed to come up with 
“some creative thinking” about what the Divinity School Bulletin 
ought to be and do. The focal source of guidance in this assignment 
should be our reading—or nonreading—public, our alumni and friends. 
Dean Cleland has often reported that his most poignant appeals for 
alumni opinions have brought little or no response. If it is “time for 
a change” in the Bulletin, it is “time for a change” in reader-reac- 
tion. Do you want a journal of scholarly theological essays, from 
within the faculty or outside? Should we try to handle our own 
Divinity School alumni notes? Would you rather have book re- 
views served up in comprehensive departmental articles (e.g. ‘most 
significant books on preaching in the past year’), or itemized as they 
appear, with single-sentence appraisals? Do you like your news past, 
present, or future? Would you pay a subscription fee—for what ? 

Silence on your part will indicate that the rut is deeper than we 
think. Your suggestions may dig it further; they may enable us 
to “look over the edge;” or they could even put us “on the level.” 
“Criticism is the endeavor to find, to know, to love, to recommend, 
not only the best, but all the good... .” (George Saintsbury). 
We humbly welcome that kind of criticism.—C.L. 


‘The Nature of a Divinity 
School”’ 


The Opening Convocation Address, September 22, 1960 


DEAN ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


We welcome into our Divinity School community today—and I 
mean to stress the word ‘‘community’—approximately 104 new fel- 
lows. We also take satisfaction in the return of 157 Middler and 
Senior students. With the student members of the graduate division 
of studies, we shall be a community of over three hundred persons— 
all engaged in pursuing related courses of study, with differing de- 
grees attached to the end-result, and all within this human society we 
know as Duke University Divinity School. 

I said | meant to stress the word community. I also used in a 
rather unfamiliar way, for it has become pretty narrowly academic, 
the word “fellow.” I said we welcome today 104 new “fellows.” 
I do so properly, provided we understand the word “community”: 
that it is, historically, distinctively a Christian word; that a Divinity 
School has the right to use that word of itself; and that, therefore, 
its members are, or ought to be, “fellows.” 

The word “community” is another word for the communion 
or fellowship which, a¢cording to St. Paul (11 Cor. 6:14), properly 
exists among Christians. It is the concord, agreement, or mutuality 
of concern one for the other, that rightly characterizes the Church. — 
It is the koinonia men have with one another on the level of history ~ 
that, in turn, derives from the koinonia they have severally and cor- 
porately with the living Christ, who transcends history. Since the 
Church is a fellowship, its members are fellows—members one of 
another. 

So we welcome new “fellows” into our school, and, by the same 
token, we say something rather important about our school, about 
our particular kind of school, the Divinity School. We acknowl- 
edge, to be sure, that it is a school within a university. We acknowl- 
edge that it is an integral part of the total academic enterprise of the 
University ; that it entertains, encourages, and requires fulfillment of 
academic standards of excellence on the part of both students and 
faculty. We acknowledge that the Divinity School is, like other |} 
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divisions of the University, committed to the pursuit of truth. Here 
we honor fidelity in research, candour in scholarly findings, honesty 
and probity in the evaluation of evidence. All this and much more 
we share with our colleagues in other schools and other divisions of 
the University. 

Nevertheless, we are a particular kind of school. The fact that 
we are peculiarly entitled, as a school, to use the word community, 
koinoma, fellowship, plainly indicates that we are, although m the 
University, not altogether of it. The fact that we properly use the 
word koinonia of our school indicates a distinctive relation—enter- 
tained by no other part of the University—a distinctive relation to 
the Christian Church. A theological school—even a university di- 
vinity school—cannot be divorced from the actual living institutional 
_ church, from which its students come in order that they may again 
return. 

It is believed, and—however reality may shatter belief—it is 
hoped, that the student who comes from the church to the divinity 
school returns to the church with promise of being a better servant of 
the church, and the Lord of the Church, than if he had not come. 
This is not always true. It is not necessarily true, but it is true in a 
sufficient number of instances—both in the judgment of the church 
and of the school—to justify the continuing efforts of the Divinity 
School. 

But leaving these last considerations out of account, | return to 
the theme that a divinity school or any school committed to the edu- 
cation of the ministry of the church is a distinctive kind of school— 
and, in the university, a unique kind of school. It is not alone re- 
sponsible to the university nor alone pledged to the achievement of 
mere academic excellence. Strictly speaking, that is, in the historic 
sense—the Platonic sense—the divinity school is not an academy. 
It does not represent, nor does it promote, either purely experimental 
or merely apodictic findings. 

The Divinity School is called into being, not because men have 
not yet found God and are relying upon theological scientists to do 
so, but because God has discovered himself in a unique way to his 
Church in a saving revelation which recapitulates and perpetuates it- 
self through successive generations of Christian people. 

Persons, therefore, who come to the Divinity School—who engage 
in theological study—both students and faculty—come in nearly 
every case, if not all, because they have already participated in some 
measure, great or small, in the saving revelation that is preserved, 
transmitted, and revered in thé Church. They come, not to begin 
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their quest for God or to begin de novo their knowledge of God, but 
because, through the Christian community, God in Christ has already 
laid his hand upon them with a pressure firm enough to have prompted 
some response. 

It may be only the response-of further waiting and heeding. It 
may be such a response as seeks to learn further what the true di- 
rection of response should be. Or, again, it may be the response that 
says with Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,’ or the 
articulate response of Isaiah in the Temple, “Here am I, Lord, send 
me!” 

Some of us come to Divinity School with a response less clear 
and articulate than we suppose. Conversely, some of us come with a 
response implicitly more mature and precise than we ourselves are 
aware. In either case, it is part of the efficacy of divinity school life 
and study to enable him who comes to have clarified to his under- 
standing and confirmed in his will the meaning and nature of the 
response he has already made to the divine summons, and to discover 
its fuller import. In the clarification process the response itself may 
be steadied and informed, and the vision of the Lord who prompts 
may itself become crystallized. 

This latter possibility is indeed the plain indication and meaning 
of the profound words of our Lord in John 7:17. It is the basic 
Christian teaching about our knowledge of God: “If any man willeth 
to do his will [that is, God’s], he shall know of the teaching 
(didaché) whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself.” 
Our Lord is saying that we cannot know what is of God unless we 
are willing to commit ourselves to do the will of God that we have 
glimpsed and known, however dimly or incompletely. 

And now I am prepared to suggest that it can and may be true 
of us that, in entering upon the disciplines of theological education, 
we are in fact taking an important initial step in responding, in doing 
something appropriate to that measure of the revelation of God in 
Christ that has so far come to us through the community in the 
Church. 

But, returning to our theme, all this means very much for our 
conception of the Divinity School. Academicians may wince, the 
pseudo-intellectual may sneer, but the plain fact is that every theo- 
logical school has its antecedent reason for being in the living faith 
of the Christian Church from whence, in overwhelming numbers, both 
its students and its faculty are recruited. 

Everyone will agree that the theological school is a graduate-pro- 
fessional school. It is professional because its curriculum is calcu- 
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_lated to discipline persons for their calling, their vocation. That vo- 


cation is manifestly some variant response to the pressure of God’s 
life upon ours, issuing in some phase of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. If this is true, as indubitably it is, then the Divinity School 
is essentially related and responsible to the living, on-going, actual 
Christian community, the Church. It is, in the best sense, a servant 
of the Church. In its loyalty to the Church, it will always be inter- 
preter of the faith of the Church. Likewise, in loyalty, it will also 
always be alert and alive as critic of the form and manner in which 
the Church exists and communicates its faith to each age and 
generation. For the Church and the message of the Church are al- 
ways in need of re-examination and criticism, since the Word of God, 
in the keeping of the Church, is always tending to be accommodated to 
the word of the world both in the Church and outside the Church. 
But criticism of the school will be the self-criticism of the Church, 
because the divinity school has not become divorced from the life of 
the Church, but is an extension of that life. 

When the school is divorced from the Church, its criticism ceases 
to be prophecy, that is, the self-criticism of faith, and becomes phi- 
losophy. ‘This latter is the direction in which some theological edu- 
cation has moved during this century. Increasingly, its criticism 
cannot help the Church, because increasingly it is criticism that comes 
from outside the Church and is directed at the Church. Its impulse 
is to create of itself a new church, perhaps “the coming great church.” 

Members of the entering classes, I have said these things not to 
confuse you, not even to bore you, but because there is no great 
clarity today, even among practitioners, about the purpose of theo- 
logical education and the relation of that time-honored enterprise to 
the actual living Christian community. I believe that evidence points 
to the fact that, depressing as are many aspects of the life of the 
actual Church, Christian theological education presupposes the on- 
going life of faith in the Church or churches. It has its reason for 
being in that life. 

The task of theological education is to receive raw recruits, dis- 
cipline them, and return them chastened, better-informed, and more 
serviceable servants of God in the world. The divinity school, this 
Divinity School, should itself be a community of the dedicated and 
the committed. But the Divinity School is not itself the Church 
by virtue of its special function. Its primary function is constructive 
criticism, illumination, and clarification through discipline. And yet 
it is, nevertheless, true that in a large sense the Divinity School has 
inherited an ancient phase of the life of the Church itself—the catechet- 
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ical phase, the teaching function of the Church. And so it may be 
said, although the notion calls for elucidation, that the theological 
school—by a kind of division of labor—has become and may properly 
be regarded as the intellectual matrix of the life of the Church. 

It is your privilege for the next few years to live in and expe- 
rience this germinative center. Do not squander the rich opportuni- 
ties that are yours, and will not come again, by failing to put first 
things first. Do not have your eye so much on the future that present 
riches escape you. Do not focus so much on the prize, the degree 
at the end of the course, that you slight its constituents. Let first 
things be first: neither wife, nor child, nor charge, nor district super- 
intendent, nor bishop! Remember that, like poor, these will be always 
with you. Now is the time to walk with the saints, think with the 
sages, commune with the prophets, and heed the apostles. It is your 
time; now is the acceptable time! I pray and the faculty pray that 
you will, and we will, walk as redeeming the time. “Look therefore 
carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil.” 

And finally, we ought to remember that we in this Divinity School 
are a community, a community of fellows in a fellowship that is more 
than that of an academic society. As an extension of the work of the 
Church, we are a community of many members, but one body—one 
body in Christ and in our common calling. Therefore, what the 
Apostle declared for the Church should also be true of us: that 
“whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” This is the 
spirit that should control our relations one with another in the Divin- 
ity School. And we remember, at the same time, that high attain- | 
ment in the Christian life is the marvelously precious and desperately 
difficult admixture of love in discipline and discipline in love. And 
this, with peculiar appropriateness, is the aim of the Divinity School 
and its fellows. 


Theological Faculty Member 


in a Religious University 


FREDERICK HERZOG 


The motto on the seal of Duke University which apparently an- 
nounces its character reads eruditio et religio. The latter, I presume, 
means Christian religion. Before a faculty member would want to 
offer his own interpretation of both terms he should inquire whether 
or not the university itself has already interpreted them. Such an 
interpretation is perhaps found in its First Bylaw which outlines the 
“Aims of the University.” It reads as follows: 

“The aims of Duke University are to assert a faith in the eternal 
union of knowledge and religion set forth in the teachings and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, the son of God; to advance learning in all lines 
of truth; to defend scholarship against all false notions and ideals; to 
develop a Christian love of freedom and truth; to promote a sincere 
spirit of tolerance; to discourage all partisan and sectarian strife; 
and to render the largest permanent service to the individual, the 
state, the nation, and the church. Unto these ends shall the affairs 
of this University always be administered.” 

I understand the bylaw to imply that a faculty member is 
bound to function within the area staked out by these aims and to 
speak up should he feel that the practice of the university contradicts 
them. 

At the Methodist General Conference in Denver this year a move 
was made to cut off church support from the Divinity School until 
Negroes are admitted as theological students. Ironically, about the 
saime time the trustees of the Duke Endowment hinted that it might 
well be possible to cut off funds necessary to run the university as 
a whole. Will threats to sever the purse strings solve anything at 
Duke? Perhaps they will be merely another distraction from the 
real issue. 

The basic problem in the present dilemma is whether Jesus Christ 
is still Lord of Duke. Does he still call the signals? Is he still the 
decisive influence in faith and learning? The word decisive must be 
stressed. Undoubtedly he still has some influence. Worship services 
still flourish on weekdays and Sundays. But can Jesus Christ get 
in any word that would change men’s lives? He calls men to decide 
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now. He did not put off the decision until history gradually worked 
things out; thus he was crucified. It has been much of the glory 
of the Christian faith ever since that Christians do not have to drift 
along until history takes care of itself. We can decide to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as Lord now. ‘Today when you hear his voice do not 
harden your hearts.” (Heb. 3:15) 

Because of the Lordship of Jesus Christ I should like to know 
what it means “to defend scholarship against all false notions and 
ideals ; to develop a Christian love of freedom and truth; to promote 
a sincere spirit of tolerance.” Three questions come to my mind as 
I seek to understand the meaning of these aims. 

“To defend scholarship against all false notions and ideals.” Has 
a religious university the right to prohibit a scholar from admitting 
to his classes those of black color? 

“To develop a Christian love of freedom and truth.” Has a re- 
ligious university the right to demand of an ordained minister who 
happens to be a faculty member that he develop Christian love of 
freedom and truth while excluding one segment of humanity from his 
ministry ? 

“To develop a sincere spirit of tolerance.” How can a theological 
faculty member live up to this demand if he is not even permitted 
to tolerate his black brother in Christ in the search for truth in the 
classroom? 

Having invited ministers of the Gospel to teach, a religious uni- 
versity must know that it is calling those who stand in the tradition 
of Jeremiah, Jesus, and Peter. They committed themselves to a dis- 
tinct witness, “We must obey God rather than men.” (Acts 5:29) 
This is not a matter of having the theologians run the show. The 
point is whether the church in a religious university is still permitted 
to be the church. 

The real test of the true character of a religious university is its 
willingness to be religious under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. He 
has created a “university” of men. A university of sciences without 
the “university” of men is not really a university but an academic 
country club. 

As far as the Divinity School is concerned, it should be clear 
that a segregated divinity school cannot be the Lord’s school. It is 
not free to serve the Lord only. Duke Divinity School is a school in 
shackles. Those who stress that Duke is a private institution and can 
therefore invite to study whomever it pleases all the more expose 
the plight of the Divinity School. A divinity school cannot be private 
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because it belongs to the Lord who excludes exclusive privacies 
among his people. 

The point is not that the Christian’s responsibility in race rela- 
tions is to bring people into closer proximity with one another. But 
the Christian knows that he cannot develop Christian love of freedom 
and truth while excluding Christian brethren from this endeavor. 

The present segregation policy of the university goes against the 
Christian conscience of many faculty members. Over a year ago 
Professor Waldo Beach stated that the trustees “should be made 
sharply conscious that many of us on the faculty are obliged to operate 
with a policy that goes squarely against our Christian conscience.” 
(Cf. The Christian Century, June 3, 1959) He suggested an exchange 
of views between the trustees who set the policy and the faculty who 
is forced to live under it. Especially since the establishment of a 
liaison committee between trustees and faculty this spring the segre- 
gated status of the Divinity School might well be item number one 
on the agenda of conversation as far as its future is concerned. 

How long can our Christian conscience wait without shriveling ? 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide.” 


The Corporate Life 


THE CONVOCATION AND PASTORS’ SCHOOL 


The annual Christian Convocation and North Carolina Pastors’ 
School (October 24-26) brought to the Duke University campus an 
impressive number of ministers and denominational leaders. 

The James A. Gray Lectures were delivered this year by Dr. Jaro- 
slav J. Pelikan, Jr., Professor of Historical Theology in the University 
of Chicago, and author of The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, the 
Abingdon award volume for 1959. Speaking on the theme, “Christ 
the Light of the World,” Dr. Pelikan set forth a brilliant exposition 
~ of the Christology of St. Athanasius, the great defender of the Nicene 
faith. The lecturer acknowledged that faith must be sensitive to the 
problems inherent in metaphors and symbols, and he then described 
the decisive role of the symbol of light in the theology of the Alex- 
andrian bishop. For Athanasius God is uncreated Light and the 
ultimate source of every illumination, and Christ is the radiance of 
the Father within “God’s darkling world.” 

In a lecture entitled “The Radiance of the Father,” the speaker 
posed again the question of the ancient Church—is the Divine that 
has appeared on earth and re-united men with God identical with the 
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divine which created heaven and earth? Dr. Pelikan observed that 
the Christian faith has had difficulty in exorcising the designation 
“Son of God” of its mythological implications and that the term 
“Logos” suggests an abstraction that is hard to identify with the birth, 
suffering, and death of Christ.. He then pointed to the profound 
connotations of the metaphor of God as Light and Christ as radiance. 
In discussing “Salvation and Illumination” the lecturer contended 
that the greatness of Athanasius is his single-minded and undeviating 
conviction that Christianity is a religion of salvation. Christ as Son 
of God restores us to the Father and makes us the sons of God by 
adoption. Athanasius’ famous term for salvation, “deification,” means 
that Christ became human in order that we might become divine. 
While there is an unbridgeable ontological difference between the 
status of Christ and that of transformed humanity, the idea of deifica- 
tion for Athanasius was a highly dramatic way of saying that this 
change penetrates man and enables him to become a child of God. 
God had to come personally in Christ to achieve an illumination that 
would break the power of darkness and dispel its tyranny over the 
world, 

In discoursing upon the theme, “Children of Light,’ Dr. Pelikan 
observed that in Athanasius the life of the redeemed finds its focus 
in the contemplation of God and of divine things. The fall of man 
is interpreted as his lapse from the contemplation of God to that of 
corruptible things and of the creature. Here Athanasius betrays the 
Greek ancestry of his thought, for hearing and obeying, rather than 
seeing and contemplating, are the primary aspects of faith in the He- 
braic tradition. The lecturer pointed out that, in Athanasius’ thought, 
darkness stands for sin, not merely as moral evil, but as the threat of 
non-being which hangs menacingly over man, but through Christ 
death is trodden under foot, a fact which accounts for Athanasius’ 
cavalier treatment of the “last enemy.” 

Those who heard this memorable series of Gray Lectures, with 
their sensitivity and clarifying insight, will await with interest and 
anticipation their publication in a subsequent volume. 

The Convocation Preacher for 1960 was Bishop Richard C. Raines 
of the Indianapolis Area of the Methodist Church. In his first ser- 
mon, based upon John 12:20-25, Bishop Raines observed that man is 
staring into a pit of potential extinction made in part by his discovery 
and in part by his disobedience. In this situation of tension the 
Church exists to fulfill the will and purpose of God; it is the historical 
agent of an eternal redemptive and reconciling purpose. He appealed 
for a more effective witness through the deepening of the koimonia 
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beyond mere human gregariousness. In his second sermon Bishop 
Raines described the role of the “ambassador of Christ.” The ef- 
fective ambassador speaks with the authority of personal experience 
and through his knowledge of the true message of Christianity. The 
true ambassador is willing to deliver the whole message faithfully. 
He observed that each generation seeks to avoid some segment of 
the gospel. Our generation seeks to avoid suffering, for ease is the 
desirable quality of life. The ambassador must know the language 
of the people he serves. Our world speaks a language of struggle, 
hunger, and sickness. The world knows not the meaning of its 
own life. 

Dr. A. Dudley Ward, Secretary of the Division of Human Rela- 
tions and Economic Affairs of the General Board of Christian Social 
Concerns of the Methodist Church, presented three special lectures 
on “The Imperative for Christian Social Witness.” He discussed 
four distinctive emphases that undergird the Methodist Church—sin, 
redemption, perfection and good works. The Church is an organism 
within society for fellowship, for judgment, for witness and conviction, 
together with aid and assistance in expressing these convictions. He 
pointed out that the Methodist Church is an institution for witness 
to, and involvement in, the community. The Church acts as the 
conscience of the community for judgment, not in arrogance but in 
sympathetic understanding of the drama through which people are 
going. The Church exists as a force of renewal and redemption, and 
as the point at which diverse elements can be united it is a unifying 
center for the community. It is also an educator in moral and ethical 
problems and practices. Dr. Ward suggested that in its approach 
to such controversial issues as problems of Church and State, social 
welfare, international affairs, economic life, and public and private 
morals the Church must define the real issues involved, understand 
the technical aspects of the issues, and be selective and responsible 
in its stand. 

Dr. Egil Grislis, Assistant Professor of Historical Theology in 
the Divinity School of Duke University, served as a special lecturer 
on the theme, “The Presence of Christ and the Lord’s Supper.” He 
indicated that, for Luther, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is an 
effective sign which brings to the believing communicant the redeem- 
ing Presence of Jesus Christ. Zwingli emphasized that the sacrament 
is an illustrative symbol which aids the believer to recall the work 
of redemption and which serves as an opportunity to confess his 
faith through the act of partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Both Luther 
and Zwingli believed in the presence of Christ at the Supper and 
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described it in Christological terms. Dr. Grislis stated that Luther 
viewed Christ as being present in both of his natures, human and 
divine; the real body of Christ was partaken in a spiritual manner. 
According to Zwingli, it was proper only to speak about the presence 
of the divine nature of Christ, since his human nature was now in 
heaven. 

In discussing Calvin on “The Work of the Holy Spirit,” the 
lecturer pointed out that Calvin criticized Luther for teaching the 
ubiquitous presence of Christ’s body and using such an obscure phrase- 
ology as “in, under, with” to explain the presence of the body of 
Christ. Nor did Calvin fully agree with Zwingli, for he felt that, 
by speaking exclusively about the presence of the divine nature only, 
Zwingli had divided Christ and thus failed to give an adequate ac- 
count of Christ’s presence. Calvin’s own suggestion was that the 
Holy Spirit unites the communicant with Christ, enabling the believer 
to feed on Christ’s flesh and blood, i.e. the risen body which is in 
heaven, although the believer still remains on this earth. Dr. Grislis 
interpreted John Wesley as teaching that God has appointed effective 
“means of grace” through which God may convey to men either 
prevenient, justifying, or sanctifying grace, according to the individual 
need. Hence the Lord’s Supper can be properly called a “converting 
ordinance.” The meaning of the Lord’s Supper is to be understood 
both as a memorial and as a presence. Wesley disparages the attempt 
to provide a too detailed account of the exact manner of Christ’s 
presence, but generally believes that Christ is present through the 
mediatorship of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Finis A. Crutchfield, minister of the Boston Avenue Meth- 
odist Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, delivered the first annual Alumni 
Lecture. He received the B.D. degree from Duke University in 1940. 
Speaking to the question, “How do we honor our calling?”, Dr. 
Crutchfield suggested three answers: (1) Maintain a healthy at- 
titude toward the Church as an institution. Despite the fact that 
it is often a haven for mediocrity in its ministry, that it often places 
a premium upon conformity, and that it has suffered the disabling in- 
vasion of the standards and ethics of the business world, the Church 
as an institution continues to serve the community. One can develop 
a healthy attitude toward the Church on the interfaith and ecumenical 
level, in its connectional function, and in its own parish ministry. 
(2) Dr. Crutchfield urged his hearers to strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood among the clergy and to learn to accept the intrinsic 
value of every man’s contribution regardless of where it is made. 
(3) One should learn to nurture the prophetic spirit. With the in- 
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credibly swift changes of today it is harder to say, “Thus saith the 
Lord.”” The prophetic witness must reckon with the difference be- 
tween the realizable and the ultimate, and it is not to be presented 
out of a spirit of contentiousness. 

It was the consensus of Divinity School students and of returning 
alumni that, in range and relevance of subjects, and in perception 
and thoroughness of treatment, the lectures added significantly to our 
life and thought. Joun CARLTON 


The Dean’s Desk 


The Divinity School opened its classes on September 22, 1960, 
with an enrollment comparable to that of the previous academic 
year. We received a junior class numbering 85 persons, which is 
comparable to that of earlier classes. However, it is to be noted that 
geographical distribution of students in the entering class is more 
yaried than in some other years, showing a penetration of the Divin- 
ity School influence into the midwest and northern midwestern states, 
with one student coming from as far as the state of Washington. 
Our representation from Tennessee and Arkansas shows an increase, 
as also is the case of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, lowa, Michigan 
and Nebraska. In all, there are 27 states represented in the student 
body with slightly less than one-third of the total coming from North 
Carolina. The state of Virginia ranks second, and South Carolina 
and West Virginia third and fourth, in the number of students repre- 
sented in the student body. Of importance is the fact that Mississippi 
and Alabama rank respectively fifth and sixth in the number of stu- 
dents. Six of our number have come from abroad: one from India, 
three from Japan, two from Norway, and one from Korea. 

This encouraging and desired presence of students from foreign 
countries will be of interest to the alumni, and we are hopeful that in- 
creasing scholarship, support for students coming from abroad may be 
made available through the benevolences of interested alumni, lay- 
men and individual churches. We are in increasing need of this sup- 
port. 

Our total student body for the current academic year numbers 
304. There are 240 candidates for the B.D. degree, 11 for the 
M.R.E. degree, and six in the new program leading to the Th.M. 
degree. Five are special students, some missionaries on furlough, and 
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42 students are enrolled in the Graduate Division of Religion in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

As we are about to embark upon the 35th year of instruction in the 
history of Duke Divinity School, I am pleased to extend a welcome 
to the following new members of the faculty and staff: 


Professor Frank Baker comes to us from Hull, England. His 
address is Faculty Apartments, East Campus. We are sorry 
that this year he is obliged to be separated from his wife and 
daughters, who remain in England for the current year. Dr. 
Baker’s appointment is both in the Divinity School and in the 
Department of Religion of Duke University. 


Dr. Robert E. Smith joins the faculty in the field of Pastoral 
Care. His time will be divided between the Department of 
Psychiatry and the Divinity School. He will reinforce our 
work in the area of Pastoral Care in cooperation with Profes- 
sor Goodling. 


Prof. John Strugnell comes to us from researches under the 
Rockefeller Foundation which have occupied him for a number 
of years in Palestine. His expert knowledge of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is known already to our number. He comes to us as 
visiting Assistant Professor of Old Testament on a two-year 
arrangement. 


Dr. Herbert Sullivan is appointed to the Department of Re- 
ligion and to the Divinity School as an Assistant Professor in 
the History of Religtons. He comes to us from his doctoral 
work at the University of Durham, England, and after exten- 
sive researches in Indian religions in India. 


I call attention also to the appointment of Miss Harriet V. 
Leonard, B.D., M.S. in L.S., as Reference Librarian to the 
Divinity School Library. Miss Leonard joined the staff and 
her work began July Ist of this current year. She will serve 
under the direction of our Librarian, Professor Farris. 


As we go to press, we look forward to the first of the Divinity 
School seminars to be conducted under the direction of Professor 
Kenneth W. Clark in the Washington Street Methodist Church, 
Columbia, South Carolina. This is an extension of the seminar 
program which hitherto has been limited to the two North Carolina 
Conferences. Further announcement of Divinity School seminars 
to be held in North Carolina in January will be found elsewhere in 
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this issue. The general theme for this year is ‘Ministerial Education 
in a Changing South.” 

Also as we go to press, we look forward to a new departure 
in our alumni program whereby we are undertaking, with the assist- 

ance of Mr. Charles Dukes and the Alumni Office, to have our class 
‘reunions at the time of Convocation. We are experimenting with 
this procedure in view of our experience that our alumni find it 
exceedingly difficult to return to the campus in June at a time often 
conflicting with the spring Annual Conferences. 

I would like to call the attention of the alumni to a project for 
the establishment of a Gilbert T. Rowe Senior Honors Scholarship, 
which is being proposed as a suitable memorial in tribute to the dis- 
tinguished service which Professor Rowe rendered to the Church and 
to the Divinity School, a service so well known to his friends, to 
fellow churchmen and to alumni. This proposal has come from in- 
terested friends and prominent alumni, and is viewed with enthusi- 
_astic approval by the Dean and faculty of the Divinity School. A 
fuller statement of this project will be set forth at the time of Con- 
vocation by the alumni group, and it is anticipated that alumni sup- 
port for this memorial program will be solicited during the months 
of January and February, 1961. 

It is with regret that I announce that Dr. Kelsey Regen, Lec- 
turer in Pastoral Theology since 1951, will terminate his services to 
the Divinity School, as he goes with our regret, but also with our 
blessing, to accept appointment as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Regen’s contribution as a teacher 
and colleague has been characterized throughout the years by Chris- 
tian grace and wisdom. Rogpert E, CUSHMAN 


Edwin Kelsey Regen 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FACULTY OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
OCTOBER 12, 1960 


It is with regret that the Duke Divinity School faculty, in formal 
session, says a professional ave atque vale to Kelsey Regen, Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor of Divinity, since 1951 Lecturer 
_ in the Care of the Parish. 

Kelsey Regen came to Durham as minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church and ten years later joined us to teach students about 
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the urban church, which he knows so well. It is for the Kirk Ses- 


sion and the members of his parish to speak of his pulpit gifts, his | 
liturgical sensitivity, his awesome celebration of the Sacraments, his — 


pastoral and counselling wisdom. We at Duke have been aware of 


these qualities, and not only “by the hearing of the ear.” He has |} 
and this town | 


’ 


been rightly called “the parish minister of Durham,’ 
will miss him and his wife, Jocelyn. 

So far as we are intimately concerned, we are conscious that we 
have lost a wise, sturdy, and generous colleague. We love him for the 
many-sided witness: his serenely Christian example amid the chaos 
of the so-called academic life; his classroom teaching born of a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and of his careful cure of souls; 


his embarrassing long-suffering and slowness to anger in the com- | 


mittee-meeting, that vestigial remainder of martydom. He has an 


obdurate, albeit winsome, Presbyterian sense of duty; a smile which — 


can come only from loving people in spite of themselves ; an addiction 


to the divine vocation; an unprofessional affection for ministers in | 


training and for those who instruct them. 


“And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to sinful man nat despitous, 
Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 
But in his teching discreet and benigne. 
To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse 
By good ensample, was his bisinesse: 
pn ere ee 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, and first he folwed it him-selve.” 


We, too, shall miss him; we do so already. But we are glad for his © 


sake. 
A negative predestination. takes him from us. He has had so 


many calls from so many places that he has concluded, in Calvinistic 


fashion, that God wants him no longer in Durham or at Duke. We 
wish him joy in the First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. We hope that Union Theological Seminary will take the 
opportunity to use him. Richmond is going to be a better town in 
which to live when Kelsey and Jocelyn Regen settle there. 


The Bulletin Board 


DUKE DIVINITY SCHOOL SEMINARS, 1960-61 


The annual Seminars which the Divinity School inaugurated in 
1949 have been scheduled for the current academic year as follows: 


November 7- 8 Columbia, S. C. 
January 16-17 Statesville, N. C. 
January 19-20 Kinston, N. C. 


All three Seminars will consider the same subject: “Ministerial Edu- 
cation in a Changing South.” That the subject is timely is attested 
_ by the fact that the American Association of Theological Schools em- 
phasized the theme in its recent session in Richmond, and that the 
National Council of Churches also has chosen to consider it. 

The Chairman of the Planning Group for the NCC will be one of 
the leaders in our Seminars, Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh, who is Di- 
rector of Theological Education for the Methodist Board of [Edu- 
cation. Two other leaders are members of the Divinity School 
faculty, Dean Robert E. Cushman and Professor H. Shelton Smith. 

Additional guest leaders will be Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson, 
Professor of Church History and Polity in Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Richmond, who spoke this month in Columbia; Dr. Ansley 
C. Moore, President of St. Andrew’s College in Laurinburg, N. C., 
who will speak in Statesville; and Dr. Olin T. Binkley, Professor 
of Christian Sociology and Ethics in Southeastern Theological Sem- 
inary in Wake Forest, N. C., who will speak in Kinston. The lead- 
ership will be interdenominational with three denominations repre- 
sented in each Seminar. 

It is planned also to have the subject discussed by a panel of 
active ministers, chosen from the membership of each Seminar. The 
panel members will represent different age-levels of training and ex- 
perience. The specific subject assigned to them is “The Efficacy of 
My Theological Training.” 

The November Seminar in Columbia was arranged to inaugurate 
an annual series in South Carolina. The Meeting was held in the 
Washington Street Methodist Church, with Dr. Wallace Fridy as 
the host pastor. It was opened with a devotional service led by 
Bishop Paul Hardin, Jr. On the second morning a similar service 
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was led by the District Superintendent in Columbia, Dr. E. S. 
Jones. 


In western North Carolina, the Reverend Julian A. Lindsey will — 


be the host at Broad Street Methodist Church in Statesville, for 


the Seminar of January 16-17. In the same week the Seminar will 7} 
meet on January 19-20 at the Queen~Street Methodist Church in | } 


Kinston, with the Reverend T. Marvin Vick, Jr. as host. 

Formal announcements for the January Seminars will be mailed 
out later, along with a Registration Card. Ministers of all denomina- 
tions are eligible to attend as members of the Seminar. If an invita- 
tion is not received through the mail, a letter sent directly to the 
host pastor will be adequate for registration. 

a i a Le 


The annual Symposium on the Christian World Mission will be 
held on February 7-10, 1961. Missionary speakers have not yet been 
selected, but the visiting team will include Dr. John Wilkins, Director 
of the Department of Missionary Education, and the Rev. Paul Yount, 
Secretary of Missionary Personnel. Alumni and friends are cordially 
invited to the public lecture on Wednesday, February 8, at 11 a.m. 
and the service in honor of alumni missionaries on Friday, February 
10, at 10:10 am. Anyone desiring an interview for information 
or consultation with Mr. Yount during that week should communicate 
in advance with Professor Lacy. 

ey Hal Ete 8 


Dr. Kenneth W. Clark spent the past summer in Europe, engaged 
in research and professional meetings. The earlier part was devoted 
to the study of an unpublished papyrus in the Bodmer Library in 
Geneva, preserving a Greek text of the Gospels of Luke and John 
by a scribe of about A.D. 200 (the earliest copy now extant). The 
latter part was spent in the Russian cities of Kiev, Leningrad, and 
Moscow, where Dr. Clark consulted other Greek manuscripts which 
have been inaccessible for many years. The Russian visit concluded 
with participation in the International Congress of Orientalists held 
at the University of Moscow, where he presented a paper on “Re- 
search Resources in St. Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai.” En route 
from Switzerland to Russia, it was arranged to witness the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Dr. Clark’s summer work concluded with 
a meeting in Denmark, the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas con- 
vening at the University of Aarhus. At this session Dr. Clark was 
made a regular member of the Executive Committee of the S.N.T.S. 

Pee SrA ote: 
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Professor and Mrs. Cleland crossed from Great Britain to Ger- 
many at the beginning of June, and during the months of June and 
_ July, Professor Cleland gave six lectures on preaching to the Army 
_ chaplains at Berchtesgaden and delivered seven sermons to the Prot- 
estant Youth of the Chapel (Army) in the same place. He also held 
a Duke reunion there, with eight alumni present, four of whom he 
had taught. In addition he preached in army chapels at Augsburg, 
_ Berlin, Garmisch, Heidelberg, Munich, and Verdun. In September, 
at the request of the Navy Chief of Chaplains, he conducted two 
seminars of five days each on preaching at the Norfolk Naval Base. 
_ He also had a part in the dedication ceremony of the Methodist Theo- 
_ logical School in Ohio, where his former assistant, Dr. Van Bogard 
_ Dunn, is the Dean. In October he was the preacher at Sweet Briar 
and Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Be ay ag pak 


Dr. Hans J. Hillerbrand, who received a Duke University Faculty 
Summer Research Fellowship, spent part of the summer in Ger- 
many where he concluded the preparation of a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of 16th century Anabaptism. He also attended the Second 
International Congress of Luther Research held at Miinster, Ger- 
many. 

SE Ge ee Pee 


Dr. Beach was co-director with Dr. Samuel Stumpf of Vander- 
_ bilt University this summer of the Lilly Endowment Summer Re- 
search Program in Christianity and Politics. This is a post-doctoral 
study program bringing to the campus scholars in the field of political 
science and theology for intensive research on problems of the inter- 
_ relation of Christian ethics and politics. This summer’s program 
was devoted to Christianity and Law. 

Professor Beach’s fall speaking engagements included the United 
Church in Raleigh, Bowling Green State University in Ohio, Temple 
University in Philadelphia, a Faculty Christian Fellowship meeting 
in Pennsylvania, Randolph-Macon Men’s College, Sweet Briar and 
Hollins College, and Duke University Chapel. 

ke ee K 


Dr. William Stinespring attended sessions of the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church as a representative of the Divinity 
School. He also attended the meetings of the American Association 
of Theological Schools at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, on June 13-16. In November he presented a paper on 
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“Eschatology in Chronicles” to Concilium (Graduate Religion Club | 


at Duke University). 
Beil ae i cai a 


Professor McMurry Richey taught in the second Summer Session: 


and in the Approved Pastors’ School at Duke. He lectured at the, 
Southern States Faculty Christian Conference at Lake Junaluska, | 
August 29-September 2, and gave five lectures on “The Recovery of \ 
Christian Nurture” at the North Carolina Directors of Christian | 
Education Conference at Duke Memorial Methodist Church, Novem- | 


ber 1-3. 


ci ke Keeck ak 


Dr. John J. Rudin represented the Divinity School at the Ilorida | 


Conference of the Methodist Church in June, and at the North Caro- 
lina Conference was elected chairman of the Conference Commission 
on Worship. He taught in the Supply Pastors’ School, and on Oc- 


tober 18-19 conducted a study-conference on Worship in Page Me- | 


morial Methodist Church in Aberdeen, North Carolina (of which 


B. D. alumnus Brooks Patton is minister). 
pees) Grae |e 


Professor Creighton Lacy and his family returned from thirteen 


months abroad, spent largely in research in India, but culminating in 
visits to mission stations through Southeast and Eastern Asia on the 
return journey. Since his return in July, Dr. Lacy has participated 
in the Approved Supply Pastors’ School at Duke University and the 
Faculty Christian Conference at Lake Junaluska. He also consulted 
on an Ecumenical Training Center at Stony Point, New York, and 


lectured at Christian Workers’ Training Schools at Statesville and | 


Burlington, North Carolina. 
mbt kL ERs te 


Dr. Frederick Herzog served from April to July as supply pastor i 


of St. Mark’s Evangelical and Reformed Church at Burlington. In 


August he lectured at the School of Missions and Christian Service at 


Duke as well as the Evangelical and Reformed Pastors’ Family Con- 
ference at Dunkirk, New York. Early in September he attended the 
meeting of the North American Commission on Worship of the World 
Council of Churches at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and a meeting of 
the Commission on Christian Unity and Ecumenical Study, United 
Church of Christ, held at New York. 
ph) he ek: Regn e 

Professor Hugh Anderson was the preacher to the West Virginia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church and also addressed the 
North Carolina Conference on the theme, “The Minister and His 
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| Vocation.” During July and August he preached in several places 
in California: Hollywood Presbyterian Church, Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, Stanford University Chapel, First Pres- 
byterian Church in Berkeley. Last, but not least, he had a paper 
ead in his absence to the Glasgow and Edinburgh Oriental Society 
on “Another Perspective on the Book of Job.” It will appear in the 
“Studia Semitica et Orientalia.” 

ae a 


Professor Ray C. Petry delivered a series of four lectures before 
the Richmond Baptist Association on September 9. These lectures 
considered, in a historical setting, pastoral problems involving Catho- 
_lics and Protestants. 

i OE Ae 


Dr. William Poteat gave the Baccalaureate Address at Randolph- 
‘Macon Women’s College, June 5. He also led two Conferences on 
“Theology and the Laity,” one in the Diocese of Southwest Virginia, 
June 20-26; the other for the Diocese of Honolulu, September 11-16. 


Seika ok OR ae 


Miss Helen Kendall, Administrative Assistant and Registrar, 
| again won several art prizes at the State Fair in Raleigh in October. 
One of her entries placed first among abstract oil paintings and an- 
_ other received third prize for drawing. 

Sk Ue a a 


Professor H. Shelton Smith has recently published, in collabora- 
tion with Professors Robert Handy and Lefferts Loescher, the first 
| volume of American Christianity, An Historical Interpretation with 
| Representative Documents (Scribner’s 1960, 615 pp.; to be reviewed 
in the next issue of the Bulletin) and spent most of the summer 
| months working toward completion of the second volume. 
| On May 9-11 he delivered three lectures to the Congregational- 
Christian Ministers of the Southern Convention on the general theme, 
_ “The Southern Mind.” He also gave a memorial lecture on “James 
O’Kelly : Apostle of Liberty” at O’Kelly’s Chapel on October 16, and 
is participating in each of the Divinity School Seminars in November 
and January. 


Book Reviews 


The Prophets of Israel. Curt Kuhl. 
Translated by R. J. Ehrlich and 
J. P. Smith. John Knox. 1960. 
199 pp. $3.50. 


The two most frequent themes of 
popular books on biblical subjects are 
the Prophets of the Old Testament 
and the Life of Christ from the New 
Testament. Indeed, the volume of 
literature on these two themes stag- 
gers the imagination. Usually, an 
author apologizes for adding another 
such book, but Kohl does not. 

This book, translated effectively 
from German, covers all the Old Testa- 
ment prophets in amazingly short 
space. There is nothing really new 
or original here (how could there 
be?), yet the coverage is well done. 
Perhaps this is the best book of its 
size on the subject yet to appear. 
No radical or foolish positions are 
taken, and many problems are treated 
with good, sound sense. 

E.g., it is recognized that Egyptian 
prophecy, so-called, has no relevance 
to the question of hope versus doom 
in the pre-exilic biblical prophets; and 
throughout, Kuhl seems able to dis- 
tinguish between “doom” and “hope.” 
He is sensible also on the problem of 
ecstasy: the great prophets experi- 
enced it, but it was controlled ecstasy, 
not wild ecstasy. Moreover, he sees 
that recent researches showing the con- 
siderable frequency of culture proph- 
ets do not prove that the great He- 
brew prophets were of that variety. 

He attributes too much hope to 
Hosea; Isa. 11:1-9 is post-exilic; he 
is uncertain about Isa. 9:1-7, but in- 
clines to Isaianic origin, as do Oester- 
ley and Robinson. The outstanding 
chapters are on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Post-exilic prophecy is treated too 
briefly, Daniel hardly at all. At the 
end the effort to keep the book 
short becomes rather painfully obvious. 
There is a good brief bibliography by 


N. W. Porteous.—W. F. Stinespring. 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testa-| 
ment. F.C. Grant. Maemillan. } 
1959. 155 pp. $3.50. 


We are already deeply indebted to |) 
Dr. F. C. Grant for his many dis- 
tinguished contributions to the study ff 
of the beginnings of Christianity. Our |) 
sense of gratitude is increased by this | 
recent small, but highly important | 
volume. Here Dr. Grant brings us j 
the fruits of a mature scholarship and 4) 
a prophetic insight, sharpened by the | 
wisdom of the years. 

His book is a clear and, for its | 
size, remarkably comprehensive ac- 
count of the Jewish antecedents of | 
primitive Christianity. The principal | 
thesis, very persuasively argued and | 
elucidated throughout, is that we can |) 
never really understand the New | 
Testament or its religion without a |) 
profound and sympathetic understand- |) 
ing of Judaism. The work is divided i! 
into four parts. The first deals with | 
The Present Situation, and is an at- 
tempt to offer a needed corrective to } 
mistaken modern interpretations of | 
ancient Judaism, which have tended 
all too often to find in it only a dead ; 
foil to the new and vital Christian | 
religion. “It is still common among | 
half-educated and misinformed preach- } 
ers to represent Judaism in the time | 
of Christ as a decadent and moribund, | 
sterile,. mechanical, purely formal and i! 
hypocritical religion as if our 
Lord or his gospel could be pete | 
by defaming and degrading the re- | 
ligion in which he was nurtured” (p. | 
4). The second part, with chapters on 
the Synagogue, the Theology of Juda- 
ism, the Messianic Hope and Apoca- 
lyptic, invites us to a truer perspec- 
tive by showing both the strength and 
variety of first-century Judaism. The 
third section demonstrates the thor- 


ough “jewishness” of Jesus and of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, and dis- 
cusses the significance of the Church’s 
inheritance from Judaism of the Old 
Testament as Sacred Scripture. The 
last part is an eloquent appeal for a 
new Liberalism, with a “renewal of 
positive faith and definite teaching of 
religion and morals. The only way 
in which these can now be taught 
effectively is upon a liberal historical- 
traditional view” (p. 148). Here Dr. 
Grant confronts the challenge of the 
new orthodoxy or what he calls “the 
current fundamentalist reaction.” But 


i he does not address himself to the 


Bultmannian challenge to historical 
criticism. 

In a short review we cannot do 
justice either to the wealth of con- 
tent or the many crucial controversial 
issues raised in this book. We have to 
limit ourselves to stating the reasons 
why we think Dr. Grant’s study is 
very timely. 1) In these days of 
Kerygma-theology, it embodies a 
sound defense of the validity and value 
of historical criticism on the part of 
‘one of its most able custodians. 2) 
It summons both Jews and Christians 
to a juster comprehension of each 
other’s historic faiths. In view of the 
long, sad history of mutual acrimony 
and misunderstanding between Jew 
and Christian, it is hardly necessary 
to underline the significance of a work 
which, by its whole spirit, is calculated 
to clear the air of prejudice and mis- 
representation—Hugh Anderson. 


Brothers of the Faith. Stephen Neill. 
Abingdon. 1960. 192 pp. $4.00. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Edinburgh Conference (and the cen- 
tenary of the first World Missionary 
Rally in New York) a spate of books 
on the ecumenical movement is ap- 
propriate and needed. Every read- 
able account of this historic half cen- 
tury in the life of the Church should 
be welcomed as a bridge between the 
“ecumenical hierarchy” and the some- 
' what bewildered Christian at the 
7) ptass’ Loots.:” a 
Brothers of the Faith is an import- 
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ant but a disappointing contribution to 
this understanding. It is important 
because it proposes to introduce the 
ecumenical movement in personal 
terms, pairing the “men who have 
worked for Christian unity” with their 
outstanding conferences or achieve- 
ments. It is important also because 
it comes from one of the truly great 
participants, an Anglican bishop with 
conspicuous service in India, author 
of the imperative volume on The Un- 


finished Tase (Edinburgh House, 
1957). 
This one is disappointing, however, 


because the biographical approach 
never “comes off.” The great names 
of the ecumenical movement fail to 
come alive. Instead they remain mere 
pegs on which to hang a useful but 
unspectacular survey of ecumenical de- 
velopments, conferences, emphases, 
and organizations. Mott, Soederblom, 
Brent, Azariah, Temple, Bonhoeffer, 
Niles, even John XXIII, and others 
parade by, not in living color as mod- 
ern saints and statesmen of the Church, 
but as bearers of placards. 

In other words, this little book takes 
its helpful place among numerous other 
valuable introductions to the ecumen- 
ical movement—instead of standing 
triumphantly at the summit where 
Bishop Neill could have placed his 
Brothers of the Faith—C. Lacy. 


If It Be of God—The Story of the 
World Council of Churches. Paul 
Griswold Macy. Bethany. 1960. 
192 pp. $4.00. 


The sub-title says it simply. So 
does the book. For those who have 
any familiarity with the growth of the 
Ecumenical Movement during the past 
fifty years, this is too elementary. 
But it has many compensating assets. 
It is brief, clear, and readable for 
the layman—or pastor—who knows 
nothing about the sources, structure, 
or spirit of the World Council. It 
contains a number of intimate anec- 
dotes, human interest stories behind 
the formal history. Its extensive se- 
lections from ecumenical documents 
and conference reports, plus charts of 
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the World Council organization and 
origins, make it a handy reference 
book. And its appendix offers a samp- 
ling of ecumenical worship materials 
which any church could and should use 
for its devotional enrichment.—C. 
Lacy. 


The Social Sources of Church Unity. 
Robert Lee. Abingdon. 1960. 238 


pp. $4.50. 


Here is an attempt to “re-apply the 
insight of H. Richard Niebuhr’s Social 
Sources of Denominationalism.” Rob- 
ert Lee, assistant professor of Church 
and Community at Union Theological 
Seminary (New York), upholds an 
interesting and substantially valid 
thesis: that in the thirty years since 
Niebuhr’s classic, America has de- 
veloped a ‘“‘common-core culture” 
which is paving the way for a com- 
mon-core Protestantism. 

The negative argument appears fully 
convincing. Barriers of national origin, 
language, isolation, even regionalism, 
are being demolished by mass media 
of communication, by education, by 
migration (one out of five Americans 
moves annually), by middle-class sub- 
urban conformity. As a result, Prot- 
estants are far more open than they 
were to changing church affiliations or 
accepting interdenominational and non- 
denominational membership. Likewise 
population shifts, urbanization, eco- 
nomic pressures and other factors 
have given real impetus to the con- 
ciliar movement. What seems to be 
lacking (not from the book, but from 
the American scene) is any positive 
element providing a compulsion toward 
church unity comparable in power to 
the earlier social sources of denomina- 
tionalism. In one of the liveliest chap- 
ters the author suggests that even 
world-wide confessionalism, the rise 
of new sects, resurgent fundamental- 
ism—and the growth of the Southern 
Baptists !—confirm rather than refute 
his thesis. 

Somehow Lee’s sociological statistics 
are never infused with the Spirit 
which animated Niebuhr’s study, a 
Spirit and spirit manifested not only 


in writing style but in profound con- 


cern for the broken Body of Christ. | 


Nevertheless this new approach should 


deal an effective jolt to those who have I 


been pointing at social sources of de- 
nominationalism as an excuse for in- 
ertia. At the very least this book 
proves that ministers and laymen who 
recognize Christian unity as a divine 


imperative can work toward that goal — 


at many levels, confident that they are 


now moving with the social and cul- | 


tural current instead of against it—C. 
Lacy. 


One World, One Mission. W. Richey 
Hogg. Friendship Press. 1960. 164 
pp. $2.95 (paper $1.50). 


One World, One Mission is not one 
book. It is a series of sketches, touch- 
ing on so many topics and proffering 
so many facts about the universal 
church that the reader may feel tantal- 
ized and bewildered. To some, the stac- 
cato style required by such vast cover- 
age in small compass will help to con- 
vey the imperative urgency of the 
world mission. To others, a slower 
thoughtful reading will emphasize the 
tremendous scope of the Christian task 
and inspire more extensive inquiry in- 
to such recent developments as the 
East Asia Christian Conference, In- 
stitutes on Overseas Churchmanship 
for laymen, or RAVEMCCO (Radio, 
Visual Education, and Mass Communi- 
cations Committee). 

It may be more useful than you think 
to learn that one-and-a-half of every 
hundred people in the world is a 
Methodist; that more than three mil- 
lion citizens of the United States are 
overseas each year; that in 1958 fun- 
damentalist sects and other mission 
boards unrelated to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches accounted for 58 per 
cent of American Protestant mission- 
aries abroad. It is equally important 
to open our minds to the dynamic 
movements of “One World—In Revo- 
lution ;” to awaken our hearts to the 
Biblical call, “God’s People—God’s 
Instrument ;” and to dedicate our hands 
to the responsibility of “The Church 


on Main Street.” Each of these Dr. 


Hogg does. 
_ Those who object that he has not 
provided enough “human interest” 


for the church-wide study this year, 
“Into All the World Together,” should 
supplement this comprehensive hand- 
book with Betty Thompson’s Turning 
World and Frances Eastman’s We Be- 
long Together (same publisher and 
prices) and the guides for each age 
group.—C. Lacy. 


History of Christianity in the Middle 
| Ages: From the Fall of Rome to 
the Fall of Constantinople. William 
Ragsdale Cannon. Abingdon. 1960. 
352 pp. $4.50. 


This book is well organized and 
clearly written. The work of an able 
scholar and an experienced teacher, 
it will serve the student well as a 
reliable, compact reference volume. 
In each of the eleven terse chapters the 
key leaders and crucial dates are set 
forth, together with the prevailing 
course of events. References to Latin 
originals and a few secondary language 
works are carefully footnoted. A chap- 
ter-by-chapter listing of “Sources in 
English Translation” at the end of the 
book makes possible the student’s cor- 
relation of outlined events, language 
originals, and pertinent “readings.” 
Chronological tables and an adequate 
index conclude a well printed, attrac- 
tive volume. The price is reasonable 
for a volume that should have a life of 
steady usefulness—Ray C. Petry. 


Key Monuments of the History of 
Art: A Visual Survey. Edited by 
H. W. Janson, with Dora Jane Jan- 
son. Text Edition. Prentice-Hall 
and Harry N. Abrams. 1959. 1068 
pp. $7.95. 


Protestant ministers are notorious 
for their relative indifference to the 
history of art, Christian or otherwise. 
Yet a strong case could be made for 
Christian art and symbolism as poten- 
tial, at least, for a more constant and 
cumulative impact upon the minds of 
the faithful than all of the persuasions 
of theology and homiletics combined. 
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Tenable or not though this may be, no 
informed Christian minister can afford 
isolation from the great themes of 
Christian imagery. 

Key Monuments is a reference work 
of genuine grandeur and moving in- 
tegrity. It has no explanatory text, 
since this has been sacrificed, ad- 
visedly, to the demands of a treasury 
of plates, universal in scope and treat- 
ment. The work spans the chronol- 
ogies of recorded history as well as 
the creative energies of the classic 
civilizations, the Middle Ages, the Ren- 
aissance, and the modern world. Each 
division is prefaced by a list of illus- 
trations keyed to the great museums 
and other depositories of the world. 
The most advanced techniques of pho- 
tographic reproduction, joined to the 
publishing genius and artistic resources 
of Prentice-Hall and Abrams, bring 
together plates that, despite a few evi- 
dent weaknesses, are in the main clear 
and magnificent. The range includes 
the beautifully rare and the familiar: 
manuscript illumination, sculpture, 
architecture, mosiacs, altar pieces, 
bronzes, marbles, ivories, frescoes, and 
virtually every other form. The media 
are artistically Catholic, and the eras 
embraced include our own age of 
skyscrapers and entrenched moderns. 
It is a pleasure to remind ourselves 
that the price for this treasury of edi- 
fying delight is scarecely more than 
that frequently paid for two copies 
of anything or nothing. It is difficult 
to think of any group of literates for 


whom this book would not be welcome 


fare. This may be a reminder that no 
one can remain illiterate who has 
eyes than can be educated to see.—Ray 
C. Petry. 


Symbolism in the Bible and the 
Church. Gilbert Cope. Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1959. 287 pp. $10.00. 


This is a book worth the reading for 
one who likes to think through fresh 
aspects of old problems. In the light 
of recent Gray Lectures on Biblical 
Typology, the initial chapters on Bibli- 
cal types are valuable and fascinating. 
Sections on early Christian art and 
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medieval imagery are full of real in- 
sights for the general reader and 
thoughtful, if sometimes oversimplified, 
provocations for the specialist. The 
divisions on psychological types, 
dreams, and visions come to grips with 
hoary scriptural and theological issues 
in the full, and not always complimen- 
tary, light of the younger disciplines— 
psychiatry included. Some may well 
find Division V, on “Archetypes of 
Male and Female,’ and Division VII, 
on “Symbolism and Worship,” most 
rewarding. There is some fascinating 
writing on the Genesis accounts in re- 
lation to Adam and Eve, sex and relig- 
ion, the Serpent, virginity, and a host 
of related considerations that are far 
indeed from the oversimplified, unreal- 
istic typologies of many church fathers 
and modern theologians alike. The 
accompanying plates are superb and 
truly integral with the author’s theses. 
They are likewise expensive; and here 
one may explain, in part, the almost 
prohibitive cost of the book in rela- 
tion to its limited number of text- 
pages. There are dozens of frank, 
well-written passages on the Virgin 
birth and the role of the Virgin in re- 
lation to man and divinity that were 
better not left to the Roman Catholics. 
There is much sound sense and con- 
siderable exhilaration in the chapters 
on Christian worship and the shape of 
church buildings, past and contemp- 
orary. One need not endorse the 
author’s prevailing views to applaud 
the vitality with which he appropriates 
scholarly views for the purposes of a 
really serious effort at communication 
in the realms of liturgical reality, sac- 
ramental practice, and artistic unity. 
Any five people reading this book and 
liscussing it together would experience 
some genuine education in the process. 
This cannot be said of too many books. 


—Ray C. Petry. 
Trumpet Call of Reformation. Oliver 
Read Whitley. Bethany. 1959. 


252 pp. $3.95. 


Following the sociological pattern 
classically formulated by Ernst Tro- 
eltsch, the author in lively prose tells 


how the Disciples of Christ, which |} 
emerged under the two Campbells in _ | 


1807, has evolved from a sect into one 
of the leading non-Roman American 
denominations. Professor Whitley . 


also makes significant use of the famed |) 
frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson |) 
Middle } 


Turner, who regarded the 
West as the great creative center © 
of American democracy. 
Campbell believed that Christ’s divided 


flock could be united by recovering  }/ 


“primitive Christianity,’ but he was 
destined to be disillusioned. Iron- 
ically, the stress upon a “distinctive 


witness,” which presumably was true | 


primitive Christianity, has had the ef- 
fect of creating one more autonomous 
denomination. 


the observation that the time has ar- 
rived when Disciples should worry 
less about their distinctives “and more 


about finding practical ways to draw = 


closer together with those who, by 
reason of common social and cultural 
needs, are congenial.” 
well ask, is social-cultural congeniality 
an adequate basis upon which to seek 
the reunion of Christ’s followers ?— 
H, Shelton Smith. 


The Population Explosion and Chris- 


tian Responsibility. Richard M. 
Fagley. Oxford. 1960. 260 pp. 
$4.25. 


The breath-taking increase in the 
world’s population has forced itself in- 
to prominence as a matter of Christian 
ethical concern.’ With an increase 
from a world population of 60-80 mil- 
lion at the beginning of the Christian 
Era to over two billion in 1950 (pp. 
20-1), no one has to be convinced of 
the immense range of problems which 
now confront mankind in its attempt to 
sustain itself. Richard Fagley has © 
provided us with the most inclusive and 
at the same time the most balanced 
presentation of the sources, the fact 
and the prospects of the problem. The 
discussion combines an analysis of the 
work of economists, sociologists and 
demographers with a Christian con- 
cern to understand and meet the situ- 


But one may | 


Alexander } 


Thus Professor Whit- F 
ley concludes his interesting book with 4 


ation. The judgments are careful, the 
assessments fair and the conclusions 
sane. In a time when extravagant 
Claims are being made and quite di- 
verse methods of approach being cham- 
pioned, this book provided a needed 
help. Of particular interest will be 
the discussion of the differences in ap- 
proach and proffered solutions among 
major branches of Christendom, e.g. 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. For these reasons, 
this book is recommended to every 
minister who would like to become in- 
‘formed about this matter and who 
would like to make his congregation 
aware of its pertinence——Thomas A. 


Langford. 


Human Freedom and Social Order. 
John Wild. Duke University Press. 
1959. 250 pp. $6.00. 


This volume by Professor Wild of 
Harvard is another in a series pub- 
lished for the Lilly Research Program 
in Christianity and Politics at Duke 
University. The subtitle of the work, 
“An Essay in Christian Philosophy,” 
is a bit more indicative of its real con- 
tent than is the title. The author 
understands Christian philosophy as 
philosophy which finds in Christianity 
its guiding image. This guiding image 
is man in the dimension of historical 
existence, or man in his freedom. “It 
would seem that Christianity has 
sharply focused, cultivated, and some- 
times exemplified in personal action 
a way of existing that is an essential 
possibility always latent in personal 
freedom.” (p. 57). This way of exist- 
ing is the historical. It is strange to 
antiquity and “has been clearly grasped 
and developed in our own time.” 

(p. 52). Thus this essay on Christian 
philosophy is finally a philosophical 
essay on the Christian conception of 
history, and invites comparison with 
the recently .reviewed book by Carl 
Michalson, The Hinge of History, 
Bultmann’s The Presence of Eternity, 
and other recent publications on the 
_ Christian view of history. Aside from 
its originality this present volume is 
especially interesting because it ap- 


history, for subjectivity. 
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proaches the question from the stand- 
point of a philosopher seeking the aid 
of religion rather than from the more 
familiar point of view of the theo- 
logian turning to philosophy for a 
vehicle of expression. 

Professor Wild traces the evolution 
of civilization. He finds that from the 
beginning man is able to transcend 
himself and his world, and so bring 
all things into question. Myth is the 
first and primitive effort of man to 
answer these questions, the first at- 
tempt “to recapture a lost unity be- 
fore the anxiety, suffering and death 
that belongs to his existence.” (p. 8). 
The mythical mind finds the sacred, 
divine, unifying reality in the world it- 
self. Consequently the mythical con- 
sciousness is not separated from the 
world and its holy objects. “This 
world gives a stable human answer 
to the chaos, sickness, anxiety and 
death which constantly threaten hu- 
man existence.” (p. 14). However, 
the mythical world is narrow, rigid, 
and gives no real meaning or place to 
concrete individual existence. 

From mythical life western man 
moved to “The Gnostic Enterprise” 
in which consciousness distanced it- 
self from its objects and discovered its 
own control over them. The unifying 
reality is no longer in the world, but 
in man himself, in the vast, objective, 
universal cosmic order of reason that 
is the real nature of all things. This 
enterprise frees man from the world, 
but leaves no room for freedom and 
It is in re- 
ligion, particularly the Christian re- 
ligion, that the hidden potential of 
freedom and history is realized, for 
the Christian myth, unlike the primi- 
tive myth, is addressed to self-con- 
scious persons, invites their response, 
and forges the lost unity, not objec- 
tively, but subjectively or historically 
in the dialogue between God and man. 
Wild traces this distinctive Christian 
answer through the history of the 
Church, watches its capitulation to the 
Gnostic enterprise, undertakes the re- 
sponsibility of making a case for it 
once again—of writing philosophy in 
this key, with this image. He then 
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relates the Christian answers to the 
contemporary ethical question of free- 
dom and the social order. 

In sum: an appeal for man to exist 
in his freedom as an historical being, 
and to find in his capacity for history 
an answer to the ethical problem of 
social order. This is a significant and 
clear contribution to the ongoing dis- 
cussion of the Christian view of his- 
tory.—Robert T. Osborn, Department 
of Religion. 


The Cost of Discipleship. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. Translated by Reginald 
Fuller. (Revised and unabridged 
edition containing material not prev- 
iously translated). Macmillan. 1959, 
285 pp. $3.00. 


The first and abridged edition of 
Bonhoeffer’s Nachfolge appeared in 
English in 1937. Since then this and 
many other more recently translated 
works of the author have established 
his life and thought firmly in the hearts 
and minds of American Christianity, 
and doubtless many of the readers of 
the Bulletin are already acquainted 
with The Cost of Discipleship. Al- 
though this is a second edition, it con- 
tains an inspiring memoir to Bon- 
hoeffer by G. Leibholz, which reveals 
the spirit of this Christ-controlled man 
who paid the price of discipleship and 
who could write with authority about 
God’s grace and its cost. Also among 
the new materials in this edition are 
poems by Bonhoeffer from prison 
which are honest and forthright con- 
fessions of a man who has nowhere 
to stand but on the grace of Christ. 
This book is a must for those who are 
not familiar with it, and is to be com- 
mended for rereading to those who 
have already met Bonhoeffer. Grace 
is offered at little or no cost in most 
of our churches today. Bonhoeffer’s 
message of “costly grace’ is even more 
relevant now than when it first ap- 
peared in English, and it will chal- 
lenge you, the minister, to ask whether 
the grace we peddle so cheaply is in- 
deed grace at all—Robert T. Osborn, 
Department of Religion. 


Efficient Church Business Manage- | 
ment. John C. Bramer, Jr. West- | 
minster. 1960. Philadelphia. 150 PP. 
$3.50. 


Handbook of Church Finance. David 
R. Holt, Il. Macmillan. 1960, 201 | 
pp. $5. 00. 


~ Here are two church finance eee 
by two Presbyterians, one a layman,’ } 
the other a clergyman. In addition to }) 
an acquaintance with the problems | 
of ecclesiastical fiscal programs, both | 
authors have had experience in secular | 
financial affairs that enables them to | 
apply the best knowledge and “know- | 
how” of worldly commerce to the | 
material economy of the household of 4 
God. The first book is simpler, less 4 
extensive as well as less expensive, 
and should be useful to uninitiated pas- 
tors and laymen. serving on finance 
and budget committees. The second is 
more complicated because it proceeds 
from a _ theological orientation but |4 
should be. worth the extra effort and | 
expense for clergy and laity alike. 

The authors agree in presenting not 
greatly dissimilar practical approaches 
to the problems of church finance. 
They explain how to prepare budgets, 
finance them, supervise expenditures, — 
keep records and render accounts. In — 
both instances there is a discussion of 
related problems. 

The weakness of Mr. Bramer’s book — 
is his avoidance of the theologically ~ 
sensitive area of stewardship of pos- 
sessions, and this is the strength of 
Mr. Holt’s treatment. Handbook of 
Church Finance represents a new mile- — 
stone in that it ‘recognizes the need | 
for a supportable theology of steward- 
ship as the base from which a sound 
program of stewardship and church 
finance can be projected. He achieves | 
a high degree of integrity of theology 
and practice as he holds techniques of 
fund raising and financial management 
under the judgment of the ideals of 
Christian stewardship. This holding of 
the tension between the church’s faith 
and the practice of the empirical 
church is a splendid contribution which 
deserves repetition in other areas of 
the church’s faith and work.—O. Kelly 
Ingram. 
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\Church Education for Tomorrow. 
Wesner Fallaw. Westminster. 1960. 
205 pp. $3.75. 


Professor Fallaw is not one to hold 
back on radical proposals, if good 
Christian education is at stake. And it 
is: the Sunday school, even with lead- 
ership education, is by nature “unequal 
‘to the responsibility for educating this 
generation in Christian faith and 
knowledge’ (p. 13). Blessed are any 
readers who do not know his referents 
‘for such terms as ‘dull,’ ineffectual,” 
“religiously illiterate,” “boredom,” “be- 
- havior problems,” “scant . . . prepara- 
- tion,’ and “directionless teaching.” 
‘We may wince, or even bristle, at such 
‘criticisms, but the author’s purpose is 
‘not the negative one of criticizing the 
-/ lay Sunday school. It is rather the 
| positive one of discovering what true 
Christian nurture is and how it can 
be effectively carried on through 
church and family. 

His “church education for tomor- 
‘row’ is a bold new program: “a 
| teaching-learning enterprise grounded 
Jin the life of the church and the Chris- 

itian heritage, and guided by the pastor- 
teacher as he seeks to help persons 

\experience God in Christ” (p. 16). If 
that does not seem bold, note further 
that this calls for pastors to replace 
laymen as teachers, and for serious aft- 
er-school classes through the week to 
\replace the traditional Sunday school. 
It calls for pastors theologically and 
educationally competent to enter into 
effective personal relationship with 


|for their Christian nurture. It calls 
‘for significant, measurable instruction 
in a first-rate curriculum, but its 
“Yearning” is more than “knowledge 
about” —it is “informed living,” growth 
‘in grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ 
with God’s enabling power through 
| teaching pastors. It calls for putting 
teaching on a par with preaching, re- 
ordering ministerial education accord- 
| ingly, providing in-service training and 
teaching internships, and increasing re- 
| cruitment for this teaching ministry. 

| Such “church education” is based in 
| biblical theology and the current theo- 
| logical rediscovery of the church. Dr. 


children and youth as well as parents _ 
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Fallaw contrasts it with the older 
progressive religious education in such 
a way as to emphasize his agreement 
with recent theological reconceptions 
of Christian education, but he would 
build upon, rather than cancel, the 
gains of the former. As for the con- 
tent of his “church education,” his 
long closing chapter outlines a pro- 
posed curriculum including choice de- 
nominational books and moving on to 
solid college-level materials. These 
are of course graded for the learner’s 
readiness-level and for his “intellectual, 
social-emotional, and spiritual needs” 
(147). A valuable part of this chap- 
ter is the analysis of age-group char- 
acteristics and needs, objectives, theme 
and content, and mode of evaluation. 

But what of the displaced lay Sun- 
day school teachers, in this day of re- 
newed emphasis on the ministry of 
the laity? Some may assist. Others 
are freed for “a more appropriate 
ministry of administration and other 
congenial tasks for which laymen are 
better prepared than pastors.” This 
is “not less use but less misuse of lay- 
men.” (p. 19). 

Reader, what do you think of Pro- 
fessor Fallaw’s proposals? And what 
will laymen think? If the lay minis- 
try of teaching is failing, can it yet 
be saved by better training and guid- 
ance? Should it be? Will pastors do 
a superior job of teaching? Can they 
even now undertake a teaching pro- 
gram without displacing the lay teach- 
er and Sunday school? Do pastors 
and laymen really care enough about 
Christian teaching to take seriously 
Professor Fallaw’s challenge?—Mc- 


‘Murry Richey. 


Freud and Dewey on the Nature of 
Man. Morton Levitt. Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1960. 175 pp. $3.75. 


It may be surprising to see these 
influential contributors to twentieth- 
century man’s image of himself thus 
linked in a comparative study. What 
is there in common between these in- 
tellectual giants whose far-reaching, 
voluminous writings do not even ac- 
cord one another mention by name? 
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What but polar opposition is there 
between the psychoanalyst’s under- 
standing of the biological basis of hu- 
man behavior and the educational phi- 
losopher’s concern with continuous so- 
cial reconstruction of behavior? And 
to what extent have the disciples of 
each heeded or even known the other? 

Yet Dr. Levitt, with the prefatory 
blessing of Lawrence K.-Frank, finds 
Freud’s and Dewey’s approaches to 
human nature more complementary 
than opposed. He prepares for their 
comparison with a brief biographical 
sketch of each and then an extended 
study of the development of each man’s 
thought in relation to antecedents and 
formative influences. This is a helpful 
genetic approach, if overly dependent 
on copiously quoted secondary sources, 
and sometimes more alert to superficial 
connections and resemblances than 
to the inner dynamics of nineteenth- 
century thought. 

The author makes better use of pri- 
mary materials in outlining Freud’s 
and Dewey’s own systems of psy- 
chology. But such central concerns 
deserve fuller treatment and more rep- 
resentative use of the sources. The 
brief study of Freud comes largely 
from his late, brief Outline of Psycho- 
analysis, and needs supplementing with 
considerable earlier matter. The long- 
er discussion of Dewey includes both 
early and late developments in his 
psychology. 

In fine, Freud and Dewey share a 
like intellectual and social milieu, de- 
velop somewhat similar dynamic psy- 
chologies, and are both “intellectually 
agnostic and anti-authoritarian.” From 
similar starting points they diverge in 
direction, Freud concerned more with 
the individual, the inner, and the affec- 
tive, and Dewey with the environmen- 
tal, the outer, and the cognitive as- 
pects of human behavior. Thus the 
author points up their complementar- 
ity. Perhaps this beginning will stimu- 
late more thoroughgoing comparative 
studies of these thinkers whose con- 
tributions we need to learn and revise. 
—McMurry Richey. 


The Liturgical Renewal of the Church, ~ 
Edited by Massey H. Shepherd. Ox- 
ford. 1960. 160 pp. $3.25. S 

Fred 


Let Us Break Bread Together. 
D. Gealy. Abingdon. 1960. 144 pp. — 
$2.50. 


Music and Worship in the Church. 
Austin C. Lovelace and William C. — 
“Rice. Abingdon. 1960. 220 pp. $4.00, 


These three books are reviewed tor 
gether because they represent three 
facets of that liturgical renewal of the 
Church which is one of the heartening F 
facts of our generation. 

The first by Episcopalians and a 
Missouri Synod Lutheran clarifies the 
theology and history and the social and 
ethical implications of liturgical re-_ 
newal. Those surprised by this” 
breadth of scope will learn here that 
the word “liturgy” is interpreted in- 
its New Testameiit sense as our whole 
life-service to God, gratefully rendered, 
and centering in our communion with! | 
Him in common worship. 1 

The second demonstrates the power 
and relevance of such liturgy in an | 
academic community. For here ar 
transcripts of the communion medita 
tions in the early Wednesday morning 
services of Holy Communion at Per 
kins School of Theology. Followi 
the Church Year, and thus doubly | 
obeying our Lord's command to re- ‘i 
member him, Dr. Gealy’s one-page. 
meditations are true liturgical sermons 
the Word spoken prepares the congre 
gation to enact the Word corporatel 
as the bread is broken. ie 

The third book both evidences and | 
advances liturgical renewal. For | 
binds music firmly to the central pur 
poses of worship, is addressed to the 
congregation as well as to “special- 
ists,” and tests all by the New Testa- | 
ment requirement that the Church be 
edified as God is worthily glorified. — 

Here is scant comfort for the “en-| 
richers” but heartening help for all 
who recognize God’s worthiness to re-| 
ceive our common praise and prayer. =| 
John J. Rudin II. 


